FRICK,  KING   OF   COKE
haired, immaculately attired young man of twenty-one.
He identified himself as the son of John Frick and
Elizabeth Overholt. Judge Mellon made him welcome.
Young Clay Frick had come upon a matter of busi-
ness. He wanted to borrow $10,000 for six months at
ten per cent to build fifty ovens for baking coke upon
coal land in the Connellsville region which he and three
relatives had acquired. The property was unmortgaged.
He had paid for his share with the aid of his parents.
His father had pledged his farm, his mother a small
equity in her father's estate. He was earning a thousand
dollars a year as book-keeper in the Overholt Distillery.
Previously he had clerked in stores and studied account-
ing in a Pittsburgh business college.
"Judge Mellon/* asserted the young man, with cool
assurance, "Connellsville coal makes the best coke fuel
in the world for blast furnaces. Its fiber is harder than
any other coal. We can sell every pound we produce,"
The banker questioned his visitor as carefully as he had
examined any witness during his long practice at the
bar and his ten years as a Judge of the Common Pleas.
Young Frick stood the test. He got the cask
That meeting initiated an alliance between Frick and
the Mellons which was to last for almost half a century,
and to prove of immense mutual benefit.
Before the fifty ovens were completed Frick re-
quested another $10,000 loan. He wanted to keep the
construction gang on the ground and build fifty more
ovens. Judge Mellon sent a representative to Broadford
to look a little deeper into the affairs of this young man
who could use up money so speedily. The report was
unfavorable. Frick was giving only part of his time to
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